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A SECRET SURVEY. 

BY REAR-ADMIRAL BOYLE SOMERVILLE, C.M.G. 


I. 


During the year 1902 a good 
deal of diplomatic anxiety had 
been felt, not only on aeoonnt 
of the slew bat sare movement 
of the Russia of those days 
towards India — an anxiety 
that had been ourB for a long 
time previously—but because 
the movement had begun to 
take another direotion, and 
one even more serious to us. 
The giant hands and yearning 
fingers whioh had been suo- 
oessfully groping south-east¬ 
ward through the hidden and 
easy roads of Caucasia and 
Turkestan, had now begun 
upon Persia. 

Reports reaohed us of mys¬ 
terious inspections by “for¬ 
eigners ” of the Persian ooast- 
line, evidently seeking for some 
hitherto disregarded notoh in 
it, whioh might show possi¬ 
bilities of being converted into 
a oommeroial or a naval port, 
or (better still) into both. 

In the early days of 1903 it 
became neoessary to take steps 
of some sort. 

Ever since the seventeenth 
century, when Jehu Company 
began to oust Portuguese 
trade from India, it has been 
realised that we must held in 
our hands that side-door to 
the East—that ‘Tradesmen’s 
entrance ”—the Persian Gulf. 
With this end in view, several 
naval battles have been fought 
in the Gulf, from 1620 onwards; 


all of them forgotten, as “ side¬ 
shows ” easily may be, though 
all of them were quite suc¬ 
cessful. The prestige they 
produced is still maintained 
visibly and effectively in the 
sway exercised by the British 
Pelitioal Residents established 
at various points on both 
shores of the Gulf. They, in 
their turn, are supported by 
naval vessels, whose com¬ 
manders keep the peace of the 
narrow seas, preventing piraoy, 
gun-running, and slavery ; and 
are, besides, the upholders of 
the truce that has been en¬ 
forced by us on the wild 
Arab ooastal ohiefs, in order to 
keep them from one another’s 
throats. With all of this neoes¬ 
sary, ancient, and undisputed 
supremacy at stake, prompt 
counteraction against inter¬ 
ference by any other nation 
was neoessary. The first step 
to be taken by the Foreign 
Offioe was to inquire at the 
Admiralty whether there was, 
in faot, any notch or inlet on the 
Persian coast whioh oeuld, with 
reasonable chance of success, 
be converted into a Russian 
naval base. This question 
having reached their Lord- 
ships, was dooketed “Urgent,” 
and sent on to the Hydro- 
graphic Department. 

This Department, in its wide- 
flung survey of the world, em¬ 
braces not only all nautical 
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soienoe and sea-knowledge, bat, 
in those days, still retained in 
its dark cupboards the germs 
from whieh sprang the present 
Naval Intelligence Division. It 
was the “ Inquire within ” 
on all maritime and naval 
snbjeots, and it is still the 
boast of the Department that 
no inquirer is ever sent empty 
away. Admiral Sir William 
Wharton was Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty at the time, 
having already held that re¬ 
sponsible post for eighteen 
years, and on receipt of the 
pink-tabbed query, he sent at 
onoe for the published charts 
of the Persian Galf. They 
were not modern charts, but 
though the soale on whioh 
they had been plotted was a 
small one, the indentations 
and other details of the ooast- 
line had every appearanoe of 
having been projeoted from 
the results of large - scaled 
scientific surveys. Hydro- 
graphio surveyors, god - like 
as they may appear to be in 
their attribute of omnisoienoe 
(as mentioned above), are, how¬ 
ever, human to this extent— 
namely, that some are good 
and some are evil. The latter 
denomination, the Untrust¬ 
worthy, are now all well 
known. When one or two 
wrecks have been the result 
of navigating by his oharfc, 
the oharaoter of any surveyor 
as a bungler, or, worse still, 
as an emitter of rooks and 
dangers, is soon and pain¬ 
fully established. Sir William 
looked at the title-heading of 
the chart (in whioh the names 
of its authors are set forth), 
and saw that while the chart 


had been “oompiled” in 1860 
by two reliable men, the actual 
small and detaehed surveys 
from whioh it had been pieced 
together had been made dur¬ 
ing the eighteen-twenties by 
two named officers of John 
Company’s sea - servioe, of 
whose oharaoter and ability 
nothing was known, either 
one way or the other. Now, 
the original field-work of all 
hydrographical surveyors, from 
whieh their published oharts 
are drawn, is kept, carefully 
labelled, and stored in dim 
oellars of the Admiralty, 
awaiting a day of judgment, 
suoh as now seemed to have 
dawned for “Captains Gay 
and Bruoks of H.E.I.C. Marine, 
1821-29.” Sir William sent for 
these originals. 

There is, in the Hydro¬ 
graphic Department, a col¬ 
lection of naval grandfathers 
who undertake the duties of 
“ Messenger,” attended by 
young boys, presumably their 
grandsons, “ ohips,” whose 
most ostensible duty in life 
is to make tea for the “old 
bleoks.” 

The order for searoh for 
the documents having been 
reoeived by them through Mr 
China, the Head Messenger 
(for suoh was his remarkable 
name), great was the oempany 
of the paper-chasers. They 
rushed forth, both grey-haired 
eld and squeaking youth, down 
to the Persian Gulf store, 
leaving the nice drop o’ tea 
wetting in its pot, and the 
perpetual kettle of the Mes¬ 
sengers’ Lobby to peur forth 
its steam upon the deserted 
air. One hour, two hours 
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went by; the tea oooled and 
blackened, the kettle-bottom 
burnt through, and still the 
agitated search amongst the 
dust of arohaeo-hydrographioal 
ages remained unrewarded by 
any diseovery of the relics of 
the required date. At last 
it was fonnd out from the 
registers that, when John 
Company “turned over” its 
naval records to the Admir¬ 
alty, all that had reached the 
Hydrographio Department, so 
far as the Persian Gulf was 
ooneerned, were the engraved 
copperplates, embodying the 
compilation of 1860 before de¬ 
scribed, from whioh the oharts 
themselves were struck. The 
Hydrographer was not to be 
satisfied by this discovery, as 
might have been a lesser man. 
He oabled to Bombay to in¬ 
quire where the “ originals ” 
were, and to request that 
they might be sent home at 
once for his inspection. The 
reply oame back that they no 
longer existed. There had 
been a great fire in Bombay 
dockyard at about the time 
of the turn - over, and the 
whole of the documents, with 
many others, had then been de¬ 
stroyed 1 “Very well, then,” 
said Sir William Wharton, 
“ an offioer must be sent out 
forthwith to examine the coast 
of Persia by‘running survey,’ 
and to report whether the 
Russians will be able to find 
there a harbour capable of 
being fortified for nse as a 
commercial and naval base; 
for the available evidence as 
to the existence, or otherwise, 
of suoh a harbour is net con¬ 
clusive.” The First Lord was 


notified accordingly, and I was 
appointed to start for the 
Persian Gulf by the next 
steamer to make the required 
survey. 

The cloak of secrecy was 
oast over me. Instruments 
and books for my use Were 
gathered together, stealthily, 
in the Secretary’s room, un¬ 
named, unaddressed, whioh I 
was to take away furtively 
and pack in my private port¬ 
manteau. I was ordered to 
drop my rank, and to take my 
ticket as a plain if mysterious 
Mister; and, under a general 
smoke-soreen of lies and dis¬ 
simulation, I set out from 
Charing Cross at 9 A.M. on 
April 2, 1903, overland to 
Marseilles, sailing on the fol¬ 
lowing day for the Shiny East 
in the (quite appropriately 
named) P. and O. s.s. Persia, 
The great steamer was nearly 
empty of passengers, and the 
few she carried were almost 
all of them military offioers. 
Unfortunately, one of them 
happened to be an acquaint¬ 
ance, and this fact at once tore 
a largish hole in my oloak of 
invisibility. Those were times 
when it was still etiquette to 
ask questions of naval officers 
as t© where they were going, 
and what job lay before them. 
Polite interest, suoh as this, 
was all the more trying 
through being quite oasual 
and unnecessary, but it was 
given to me (by the Father of 
Lies, I suppose) to reply, on 
the first occasion of suoh in¬ 
quiry, that I was going out to 
the East Indies Station, “for 
disposal.” This answered per¬ 
fectly. All the soldiers left 
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the ship at Aden, and none of 
them diseovered that Com¬ 
manders are not usually sent 
out from England, vaguely, 
“for disposal” by the Ad¬ 
mirals of stations; nor that 
my uniform outfit, for a three 
years’ commission in Indian 
waters, was looked in two tin 
oases in my oabin, and con¬ 
sisted chiefly of theodolites, 
sextants, field note-books, and 
drawing instruments. At 
Bombay, having shaken every¬ 
body off suooassfully, I trans¬ 
ferred myself darkly to the 
British India s.s. Kistna, and 
sailed, almost at onoe, first for 
Karaehi, and thenoe for the 
Persian Gulf. 

The little Kistna was a great 
ohange frem the ample Persia , 
and nearly every passenger by 
her was an Asiatic. The heat 
of the stuffy little cabins was 
too much even for them, and 
they all camped, picturesquely, 
on the deok outside the saloon, 
on the tops of the cargo 
hatches, with their unsmiling 
wives and solemn families,— 
for no polite Indian person 
ever laughs or looks happy,— 
their pipes, their food, the 
dishes thereof, and their beds. 
Each family arranged itself in 
a neat and separate oirole. 
They looked like a series of 
bored and exclusive picnic 
parties in Riohmond Park on 
a crowded holiday. The im¬ 
portance of fresh air, and ef 
propinquity to the ship’s side, 
became apparent shortly after 
we got to sea. No doubt, sad 
previous experience had re- 
oommended to them the demo- 
oratio deck as a living place, 
even though first-olass saloon 


fare had been paid. Thus, 
there were not many available 
sleeping billets on deck for a 
lone European. On the first 
night out, having just dropped 
into a parboiled slumber in 
my cabin, I was awakened by 
a horrible, slow, erunehing 
sound. It oame from beneath 
my bunk, and investigation 
showed that it proceeded from 
the ship’s oat, whioh was en¬ 
gaged there in supping off a 
large rat! I suppose that no 
oat has ever before (or sinoe) 
travelled so quickly through 
spaoe as this one, initial velo¬ 
city being imparted, with great 
effeot, by means of the metal 
wind-scoop, seized out of the 
oabin souttle, and suitably ap¬ 
plied as a propellant to the 
hinder end of the intruder. 

Four days later we arrived 
at Maskat, where I joined 
H.M.S. Sphinx , the Persian 
Gulf gunboat oarrying the 
Senior Naval Offioer for those 
waters, at that time Com¬ 
mander Kemp. 

Maskat lies on the Oman 
coast of Arabia, and is the 
capital of that province, the 
abiding - place of its Sultan. 
Although actually outside the 
Persian Gulf, it occupies so 
commanding a strategic posi¬ 
tion near the entrance that it 
always has, rightly, been con¬ 
sidered as an integral part of 
the “command.” It is pos¬ 
sessed of a strange and even 
diabolioal pioturesqueness. The 
harbour is a small bay—almost 
a cove—about a mile deep, and 
leas than half a mile wide. It 
has a semicircular head, where, 
on a narrow lunette of flat 
ground, the white little town 
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of Maskat lies jammed in be¬ 
tween the sea, whioh bathes 
its very front doors, and a 
steep uprising of dark fan¬ 
tastic hills, whioh curve round 
immediately behind the city 
wall at the baok. As yeu 
enter the bay in a ship, you 
find yourself shut in immedi¬ 
ately, on both sides, by a 
tattered wall of deep brown 
preoipioes, utterly bare, utterly 
savage, springing suddenly 
from the ooast-line. It seems 
as if yeu had been transported 
into the crater of a volcano, 
not only through the outward 
resemblance, but also by the 
temperature. Every breath of 
free ooeanie air is excluded, 
and you expect to see slow 
wreaths of mephitic vapour 
arising from the exquisitely 
blue water. It is as hot as 
the mouth of hell, and has as 
easy an entranoe 1 

At the head of the bay, 
dominating the town, on the 
right hand and on the left 
respectively, arc two fortifica¬ 
tions, Merani and Jaldli by 
name, sc strangely un-Eastern 
in appearanoe, indeed so au¬ 
thentically European and 
medieval that, in the midst 
of surroundings whioh epito¬ 
mise Arabia, they Beem to be 
of the stuff produoed by en¬ 
chantment. They were built 
by the Portuguese after their 
capture of Maskat in 1508, 
and, still untouched by time's 
rude hand, pioturesquely defy 
the world from their hill-tops 
with battlements, maohioolated 
towers, and curtain walls. In 
the oentre of the front of the 
town is the Saltan’s palaoe, 
and on the left, as you look at 


it from the sea, is the British 
Residency, large, square, and 
white, pressing itself closely 
into the only gap in the crater 
wall of the bay—thus getting 
the first and best of every 
breath of air that wanders in, 
having lost its way at sea. 

At first sight you wonder 
why this Boene of baking de¬ 
solation, of hunger, and of 
drought should ever have been 
fixed on by man to be his 
dwelling-plaoe; still less, that 
it should have beoome a capital 
oity, even of a desert. After a 
little search, however, you can 
distinguish at the back of the 
town, in a reoess among the 
bare rooky knees of the hills, 
a fringe of date-palms; and 
around them there aotually 
exist a few wells, whioh are 
made to produce a small area 
of fertility. The water is 
levered up t© the surface by 
immense beams, supported on 
high fulorums, and poured into 
the irrigation trenches. All 
night long you may hear the 
melancholy groanings and 
squeakings of these water- 
hoists. The noise is inten¬ 
tional. It lulls to sleep the 
owner of the gardens; but if 
at any time it should cease, 
the said proprietor uneasily 
awakens, and becomes con¬ 
scious that the man in charge 
of the bullocks that work the 
lever - machinery has himself 
sought repose. Then he arises 
in his wrath, and goes forth to 
find cut why the—what the— 
who the—all in Arabio, a lan¬ 
guage more delioately adapted 
to briDg calm to the angry 
soul than probably any other 
form of speech. Its neatness 
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and inventiveness in providing 
satisfying insults is beyond 
praise* “ Truly,” say the happy 
possessors ef this language, 
“ God created three perfeot 
things—the endurance of the 
oamel, the speed ef the horse, 
and the tongue of the Arab.” 

Besides the food - gardens, 
there is another reason for the 
existence of Maskat ©n its pre¬ 
sent foundations—namely, the 
seourity of the position. There 
is enly one pass-way through 
the wild hills at the back, from 
the deserts beyond, by which 
Bedouin raiders oan reaoh the 
little city — a narrow defile, 
whose oeurse is marked by 
watch-towers; and there is a 
seoond road by the beaeh, also 
olosely defended. As you lie, 
sweating, on your deok-mat- 
tress at night, dreamily cursing 
the insistently complaining 
water-hoists, there rises sud¬ 
denly on your unrest a long 
and wavering howl, as of a lost 
soul in its endless agony. It 
ceases, and is responded to by 
a second, a third, a fourth, and 
others in decreasing faintness, 
like an ugly eoho. It is the 
sentinels ef Mer&ni and Jalali, 
of the oity walls, and of the 
hill-towers beyond, proclaiming 
to each other every hour that 
they watoh, that Allah is in 
His heaven, and that all’s right 
with the world. 

My orders were to examine 
the whole of the Persian ooast, 
beginning at the Shatt-al- 
Arab—“the Arab boundary” 
—namely, the ohannel by 
whioh the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates reaoh the sea—and to 
work eastwards and south¬ 
wards, thence to the island of 


Kiahm, 450 miles distant, at 
the mouth of the Gulf. The 
hot weather, when no man 
may work, was already rap¬ 
idly approaching; and as soon 
as the Perseus appeared at 
Maskat to relieve the Sphinx, we 
got away at once for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the above fairly “ tall ” 
orders, and arrived ©ff the bar 
of the river on April 28th. A 
buoy is moored to mark the 
position ef the bar, and we 
anchored near it. The land, 
which was twenty miles dis¬ 
tant, is very lew, so that there 
oould be seen of it only a 
dim outline ef miraged date- 
palms, where the village and 
fort of Fao stand at the 
aotual river-mouth. We were 
not anxious that eur presence 
should be known, and did 
nothing, therefore, in the way 
of saluting the Turkish flag, 
or even of appearing within 
sight of the fort, as, nor¬ 
mally, would have been polite 
and necessary. 

Instead, we sailed early next 
morning, eastwards towards 
Bushire, the first harbour of 
any importance on the Persian 
ooast, but with intention of 
“taking a look around” en 
route at a somewhat enig¬ 
matic inlet twenty-five miles 
eastward of Shatt - al - Arab, 
named on the ohart as “Khor 
Musa.” 

The word “khor” stands in 
Arabic for a long and narrow 
oreek leading in from the sea. 
Fissures of this nature are a 
fairly frequent geological fea¬ 
ture of the shores of the Gulf. 
This khor was shown on the 
ehart in “peoked line”—a 
symbol indicating vagueness 
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and want of knowledge gener¬ 
ally,—but its course was in¬ 
dicated as a wide straight 
ohannel five miles long, whieh 
then forked into two narrow 
and divergent gulleys, fading 
into “nothing,” It was not, 
from the chart, a very hope¬ 
ful spot, and the surround¬ 
ing country was stated to be 
“morass, oovered with reeds.” 
Nothing but a sheer sense of 
duty took me into it. Nor 
was Kemp, Captain of the 
Sphinx , at all enthusiastic 
about crossing the sand - bar, 
for it was shown as having 
over it only fifteen feet of 
water; and this might have 
been much less for all the 
chart knew! However, he got 
the old ship over it safely, 
and soon we were paddling 
along happily in deep water 
up the straight ohannel until 
we arrived at the spot where 
the khor forked off inte two 
smaller channels, and here we 
anohored in eleven fathoms. 
I had by now begun to feel 
considerably more interested in 
the plaoe; for, instead of the 
five-mile length given to the 
khor on the ohart, we had 
already penetrated northward 
fer nearly nineteen miles in 
from the sea 1 The water was 
still quite deep, and the two 
diverging arms oould be seen 
stretching away before us for 
a great distanoe—one to the 
nerth - eastward and one to 
the westward. We seemed to 
have hit on a “ soft thing ” 
at the very beginning of our 
investigation 1 

The soene was a strange 
one. It was half-tide; and, 
at the level of our eyes there 


stretohed on all sides of us 
a brown sandy plain, flat, 
smooth, devoid of life, reaching 
everywhere to the horizon, 
except at ene point to the 
north - eastward, where at a 
great distance a shadowy 
mountain range lay faintly 
quivering against the pale 
hot sky. The tide rose; and 
when, at the top of high-water, 
we looked forth, behold, we 
were at sea ©nee morel The 
vast sandy plain had all dis¬ 
appeared under a skin of 
water, which, oceanic as it 
seemed, was in reality only 
a few inches deep. Every in¬ 
dication of the two wide chan¬ 
nels had disappeared, and no 
landmark was left but a tiny 
islet, close to the ship, on which 
some one had built a oairn 
of stones. The tide turned; 
and, as it fell, the dry land 
gradually appeared, as it may 
have done on Ararat what 
time the Ark grounded, and 
the courses of the khors 
slowly became more and more 
clearly indicated, until, at low 
water, there lay the Sphinx t 
in the stream-way of a great 
ohannel, flanked by firm steep 
banks, with the ship’s hull 
sunk to a depth of ten feet 
below the flat land surface. 
The oairned islet had new 
become an inland hillock, in¬ 
habited by sea-birds. It was 
spring-time, and they were 
hospitably engaged in provid¬ 
ing us with eggs for that, and 
for many subsequent break¬ 
fasts. They never wearied in 
well-doing, and were a great 
support to the expedition 
throughout our stay. 

From these tidal experiences 
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we realised that it would be 
necessary to explore while the 
water was low enough to let 
us see the banks of the khors, 
so as to iudioate to us their 
shape, and the direction in 
which we should steer. At 
high tide we should have been 
obliged blindly to grope our 
way over the surfaoe of what 
was apparently an inland sea, 
seeking with sounding - lead 
and line for the deep ohannels. 
Accordingly, seizing a proper 
moment, we set forth for a 
preliminary exploration in the 
Sphinx's steam cutter, towing 
a light skiff astern in oase of 
aooidents. Equipped with sex¬ 
tant, chronometer, ocmpass, 
and aounding-maohine, not to 
mention lunch, we felt equal 
to any emergency. It was a 
day of amazement. The north¬ 
eastward khor, whioh was the 
first to be examined, led us 
first for five miles to the north¬ 
east, and then for fifteen miles 
more to the eastward, up into 
the heart, as it seemed to us, 
of the province of Khuzistan. 
The average width between 
the banks was half a mile; 
the depths in the middle of 
the khor extraordinarily great 
—namely, between twenty-five 
and forty fathoms. At the 
point where, on that first day, 
we stopped in the boat, we 
still could see the main khor 
stretching away in fascination 
before us, all unknown, un¬ 
travelled. On our left hand 
a subsidiary khor, ooming from 
the westward, joined the one 
in whioh we were anohored in 
the boat, while on our right 
a great shoal lagoon spread 
out, glistening for miles in the 


setting sun. Ahead of us, at 
apparently about five miles 
distance, we could see a little 
village, ringed round with date- 
palms, the oourse ©f the water¬ 
way leading to whioh was 
indicated by the masts of 
“ dhows/’ large native boats, 
whose hulls lay out of sight, 
grounded at various positions 
along the khor. These were 
the first indications of human 
life that we had beheld. We 
sounded with lead-and-line 
from the boat all round our 
position, and found that there 
was good anohorage water for 
the Sphinx . We determined, 
therefore, to take the ship 
up there next day, and stuck 
a couple of poles we had 
brought with us into the 
soft sandy mud of the bank 
abreast, in order to mark the 
best position in whioh to moor. 

The following morning, at 
low water, we paddled her 
up, and anohored her in 
this spot, thirty - five miles 
in from the open sea. This 
gave us a new point from 
which to explore; and presently 
the steam outter, with her at¬ 
tendant skiff, were got along¬ 
side the gangway, to be loaded 
with my surveying instru¬ 
ments. Gum-boots and boat¬ 
hook staves were added to the 
equipment, by the aid of whioh 
the steep banks of soft mud 
might be climbed; for we had 
quite made up our minds to 
land and visit the village. The 
khor, we now discovered as 
we ran up it in the boat, went 
on for another five miles, taper¬ 
ing and shoaling, until it ended 
in a muddy trickle. Several 
branohes ran inland from its 
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left bank, and near the mouth 
of one of them we passed a 
boat with a man in it. Him 
we hailed, and Abdullah, the 
ship’s interpreter, found out 
from him the best point at 
whioh to land in order to reach 
the village, the name of whioh, 
he said, was Mashrir. The 
khor in whioh was his boat 
was the one whioh led to 
Mashrir; but it was now dry, 
and even at high - water it 
would scarcely have been deep 
enough to oarry the steam- 
cutter to its head. There was 
six feet of soft and sticky bank, 
and up this it was necessary to 
drag ourselves in our gum- 
boots, using our boat-hooks as 
alpenstooks, in order to reaoh 
the path to the village on the 
hard ground on the top. The 
unshaded sun was pouring 
down on us, and there oan 
seldom have been a trio of ad¬ 
venturers of a more degraded 
appearanoe than Kemp, Ab¬ 
dullah, and myself, when at last 
we were ready to start on the 
two-mile maroh to Mashrir. 
Our sun-helmets, our white 
uniforms and gum-boots, were 
daubed heavily and disgust¬ 
ingly with mud ; our soarlet 
faoes rained down with muddy 
perspiration, and we eaoh still 
bore our long mud - dogged 
staves, to aid us in case of need 
when crossing further creeks on 
the line of maroh. We were 
absolute mud-larks 1 There was 
no possible means of “ tidying- 
up,” so we set forth at once for 
the little village. Being May, 
it was the time of barley 
harvest, and we passed many 
people out at the reaping. 
As we approached the cause¬ 


way leading to the village 
gate, there were women ooming 
out with pitchers to draw 
water from the little rain- 
filled reservoirs among the 
date-palms. They gazed at us 
for a horrified moment; then, 
setting down their burdens, 
they fled baok home in an 
anguish of amazement at eur 
appearanoe, possibly mingled 
—and, if so, very justifiably— 
with amusement! 

While we were en route 
Abdullah had induced one of 
the reapers to leave his work 
and to go before us to prcolaim 
our arrival to the authorities ; 
and now, as we entered at the 
gate, our messenger appeared, 
to lead us to the house of the 
Sheikh. We were oonduoted 
into a humble mud - walled 
vestibule, half open to the sky, 
half thatched, oool and shady, 
and bidden to sit down on a 
dais at one end. Before us sat 
the Sheikh, amid a group of 
village fathers, who received us 
with the grave inborn polite¬ 
ness of a thousand generations 
of disciplined good manners. 
We were handed tumblers 
made of thiok green glass, 
and an attendant filled them, 
from a leathern bottle, with 
oool, exquisitely oool, rain¬ 
water. In our overwhelming 
drought we drank, regardless 
of microbes; but if any 
existed in the potion, our 
personal temperatures, whioh 
seemed to be many degrees 
above boiling - point, must 
have sufficiently sterilised the 
liquid as it hissed down our 
threats. No ill effect, anyway, 
was caused by it. 

Our position was, in many 
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respects, a delioate one. The 
name of “Mashiir” was well 
known to the gunboat offioers 
of the Gulf as that of the base 
of the constant petty piraoies 
whioh took plaoe, unpunished, 
in the northern end of it; but 
of its actual whereabouts no 
one knew, or at least no one 
would tell. The name was 
entered on the ohart, it is true, 
but it was plaoed fifty miles, 
and more, to the eastward of 
its true position, and was oare- 
fully marked with a large ? 
Khor Musa had now rendered 
up to us the long-guarded 
secret. Anything less like 
pirate ohiefs than these grave 
polite old men now confront¬ 
ing us can scarcely be 
imagined, surprised, as they 
had been, in their lair by their 
remorseless, but now entirely 
defenceless hunters. Yet not 
the slightest resentment was 
shown. We were guests ; and 
it was the will of Allah that 
we should disoover them— 
therefore, useless to oppose 
it. Courteous oompliments 
were exchanged, local infor¬ 
mation asked and given ; and 
finally, on hearing from the 
Sheikh that there was a river 
dose at hand, whioh discharged 
its waters into Khor Musa, 
nearly abreast of the new 
anohorage of the Sphinx , we 
asked if he oould provide us 
with a pilot to take us, in 
the steam-out ter, up it. In a 
few moments there arose one 
of the greybeards, who de¬ 
clared himself to be pilot to 
the Sheikh of Mohammerah— 
the ohief Sheikh of the whole 
district—and that he would 
take us for twenty rupees. 
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This was the final ooal of fire 
on our head, and we rose to go 
baok to the boat. Coffee of 
an admirable flavour, but thick 
with sweetness, in the Arab 
fashion, had followed the 
draught of water; and now 
the parting guest must be 
politely speeded on his way. 
The Sheikh sent for, and pres¬ 
ently a mule and a donkey 
were brought, the sole available 
beasts of burden in the village, 
and by taking turns in the 
saddle, we four,— for Hajji 
Gulim Shah, the pilot, oame 
with us,—having reached the 
steamoutter just at sunset, 
got back ®to the ship before 
complete darkness had set in. 

The expedition up the new 
river, whioh was named Khor 
Dorak, was arranged for a day 
later—and took plaoe under 
the most fortunate oircum- 
stanoes. We ohanoed to have 
hit upon the day of spring- 
tides, and thus we started off 
in the steam-outter on the first 
of the flood stream at 6 A.M., 
were oarried up on its wave 
by noon to the head of naviga¬ 
tion, thirty-five miles inland 
to the westward, where was a 
village named Beziya, stayed 
there an hour, and returned to 
the ship by 7 P.M., swiftly and 
easily, on the ebb stream. 
Under no other tidal condi¬ 
tions oould we have oarried 
out suoh a programme, though 
it was impossible for us to have 
known this beforehand. We 
should have had to wait a fort¬ 
night for another similar day. 

In one way, this river was 
our most important find in 
oonneotien with Khor Mnsa. 
If the khor ever was to be 
3 K 
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a “ base,” either for ourselves 
or for any other Power, a good 
supply of fresh water was a 
primary essential. It would 
be a neoessity anywhere; but 
how muoh more so in the arid 
and nearly rainless Persian 
Gulf? 

Hitherto, we had found the 
water of the khor to be of 
the most bitterly salt ohar- 
aoter, having nearly twice the 
salinity of the open ocean; 
and the lack of fresh water, 
I oould not but feel, was a 
severe handicap on the value 
of the disoovery of this other¬ 
wise possible base for small 
craft. 

But as we steamed up Khor 
Dorak, and every few miles 
tested the water for density, 
I found, to my great satis¬ 
faction, that first it was be¬ 
coming less and less salt, then 
less and less brackish, until 
finally, at about fifteen miles 
from the mouth, it was quite 
fresh. The scenery ohanged 
with the saltness. The dreary 
sandy plain, fronted by tidal 
mud-flats, gave way, as we 
steamed inland, before the 
soft influence of the fresh 
water. At ten miles from 
Khor Musa coarse bamboo- 
grass began to fringe the 
banks, while the strip of 
pasture-land on both sides 
behind them beoame wider 
and wider, richer and richer, 
until it spread out, green and 
far, to the flat horizon, and 
was dotted with cattle and 
sheep. After twenty miles, 
villages and date-palm groves 
began to appear on both sides, 
whenoe stupefied men and a 
myriad of half-terrified children 


oame out to view the first 
steam vehicle of their lives, 
unable to decide whether it 
was Jinn or Afrit, but hop¬ 
ing for the best! 

At last our waterway nar¬ 
rowed into a small stream 
ten yards wide, and finally 
we were brought up by a 
small bridge thrown aoross 
it at the village of Beziya. 
Here we landed, and while 
Abdullah bought fowls for us 
at a shilling apiece, and five 
fat sheep at twelve shillings 
eaoh (O happy uncontrolled 
land!), I got observations of 
the sun to find out our geo¬ 
graphical position. When the 
ebb stream began, we started 
home with it; and as we 
went baok, ohecked the run¬ 
ning survey of the river I 
had made on the way up, 
getting more sun-observations 
for longitude when the condi¬ 
tions were propitious. Not 
far from the spot where 
Khor Dorak opened into Khor 
Musa there was a sand-bar, 
whioh we had just, but only 
just, negotiated in the steam- 
outter on the way up. The 
boat was then drawing 2| 
feet; but on the return jour¬ 
ney, with our marketings at 
Beziya making a considerable 
extra cargo, several further 
inches had been added to our 
draught. It was getting dusk 
when we reaohed this point, 
and the old pilot was squat¬ 
ting in the bows, directing cur 
course with solemn authori¬ 
tative wavings of the right 
hand or of the left. Pres¬ 
ently he gave quiet utterance 
to a short remark. Abdullah 
translated: “The pilot says, 
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sir, that he thinks it is too 
late to oross the bar; the 
water has already fallen too 
low.” And, just as he said 
this, we grounded. The skiff 
was hauled swiftly up along¬ 
side, and every available sheep 
and weight, living and dead, 
was oast into her. In the 
steam-outter every one seized 
oars and boat - hooks, and 
shoved hard, but the heavy 
deep - keeled boat remained 
with bows buried in the 
sticky ground, as unmoved as 
was the old pilot himself. 
There he sat, calm, imperturb¬ 
able, amidst our activities, and 
our, to him, undignified anxie¬ 
ties, merely pointing out the 
best direction in which to 
push, in order most quickly 
to reaoh deeper water. “Ask 
Hajji Gulim,” I said to Ab¬ 
dullah, “if he thinks there is 
any chance of our getting off 
to-night, or if we shall have 
to wait for the morning tide.” 

A few grave words fell from 
the pilot’s lips in reply. “ He 
says, sir,” says Abdullah, 
“ that it is as God wills,” 
This was serious. On hearing 
it, Abdullah—a portly person 
—was • ordered into the skiff. 
She was already crammed 
with panting sheep and terri¬ 
fied fowls, but he managed to 
find foot-room. “One, two, 
three — shove.” We shoved 
feverishly: it was now or 
never! The steam - outter 
withdrew her bows, grudg¬ 
ingly, a few inohes. “ Again 
so 1 ”—and she floated, touohed, 
floated, touched — the ebb- 
stream carrying her gently 
down meanwhile, until at last 
she was over the bar and in 


deep water 1 The skiff re¬ 
joined us, and we were back on 
board the Sphinx within an 
hour. 

On the next day, when it 
oame to paying-off the old 
pilot, before sending him home 
to Mashiir, it appeared that 
he was considerably more so¬ 
phisticated than we had previ¬ 
ously supposed (probably from 
intercourse with the steamer 
world of men dealing at 
Mohammerah and Basra), and 
that he was completely aware 
of the faet that the Western 
seafaring man in the hands of 
the Eastern bargainer is as 
wet clay in the hands of the 
potter. He moulded us, there¬ 
fore, according to his will; 
that is to say, he squeezed an 
extra ten rupees out of his help¬ 
less employers, atd left, de¬ 
claring that “he had never 
before met naval offioers like 
unto ourselves ”—an enigmatic 
utteranoe the purport of which 
I am not, even now, quite dear. 

Having thus explored the 
N.E. branch of Khor Musa and 
its offshoots, we now took the 
Sphinx back down again to 
onr first anohorage — t.e., the 
spot where the original main 
channel forked into two parts, 
in order, from there, to ex¬ 
amine the western - going 
branch. After a short pio¬ 
neering visit in the steam- 
outter, we moved the ship up 
this new channel for a distanoe 
of five miles, and anchored her 
there in seven fathoms. It was 
considerably narrower and less 
deep than the other khor, 
but still quite a good anohor¬ 
age for small vessels. From 
the new anohorage we went 
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on, for a further twenty miles, 
in the steam-outter to the west¬ 
ward. The khor ended here 
in a muddy cul - de - sac , into 
whioh fell several small streams 
of fresh water, none of them 
large enough, however, to affeot 
the salinity of the khor water 
to any marked degree. There 
were no inhabitants nor oattle 
to be seen; but it was evident 
that, onoe upon a time, the 
surrounding land had been 
lived on by men, for traoes of ir¬ 
rigation channels, now wreoked 
and fallen in, oould be seen in 
all directions. Up at the head 
of the khor several wild pigs, 
outcasts of Arabia, oould be 
seen rooting and wallowing in 
the mud of the streams. They 
looked at us in dismay, and 
rushed noisily away. On the 
return journey we met a native 
boat whioh had got into the 
khor through a branoh chan¬ 
nel, having oome by a devious 
route from the Bahmishir river, 
some miles to the westward. 
The men in it told us that the 
khor was named “Bukhader,” 
and that it had been, one 
hundred and seventy years 
ago, an outlet of running 
water from the Kardn river, 
but that it had gradually 
silted up; and the villages 
whioh formerly had existed 
along the banks had disap¬ 
peared as the water beoame 
more and more salt. 

We had a ourious experience 
during this exploration. As 
we steamed up the khor, I 
was looking out for a plaoe 
at whioh to land to get sun- 
observations for longitude, 
when I saw, a short way 
ahead of the boat, and olose 


to the water’s edge, a sandy 
oliff, apparently ten or twelve 
feet high, with some flat ground 
in front of it. In the faoe of 
the cliff was a row of oaves, high 
enough at their entranoes for 
a man to stand upright; and 
they were barrioaded, each of 
them, with boughs of brush¬ 
wood. On the flat top of the 
cliff into whioh they had been 
soooped stood a few low tree- 
trunks, out “ short off.” Kemp, 
who was aooompanying me as 
usual, was as muoh interested 
and surprised as myself. This 
was, to him as to me, quite a 
new type of Arab habitation; 
and we decided to land at the 
spot, to visit the troglodyte 
dwellings, and examine the 
unusual vegetation. As we 
approaohed in the boat, we 
were rather surprised to find 
that the oaves seemed some¬ 
what smaller than we had at 
first supposed; but we landed 
abreast, and walked up to 
them. On reaohing them, we 
looked at one another in blank 
and even oreepy dismay! It 
was as if we both had fallen 
under the spell of some anoient 
Arabian neoromanoer! For the 
“cliff” had beoome only twelve 
inohes high ; the “ oaves ” 
were mere holes burrowed into 
them by some sea - bird; the 
“ barrioades of boughs ” turned 
out to be a few little brush¬ 
wood stioks laid in the mouth 
of the holes in the form of a 
nest; and the “tree-trunks ” 
on top were but the broken 
stalks of a sorubby plant, a few 
inohes high, that oovered the 
surrounding wilderness! We 
walked backwards from the 
spot, and as we did so magni- 
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fioationand mystifioation began 
anew. At twenty yards ob¬ 
jects were already three to 
four times their proper size, 
and at one hundred yards they 
were ten times enlarged. I 
oan only leave it at that, 
humbly supposing the effeot to 
be due to some peculiarity of 
refraotion, through the dry 
and uniformly heated air. The 
same thing occurred farther 
up the khor; for the wild-pig 
we saw on the bank seemed 
from the boat to be as large 
as bullocks—creatures of night¬ 
mare, with snouts like croco¬ 
diles’, and with a mane of 
bristles on their shoulders, 
shaggy and great, almost, as 
a bison’s. Probably they would 
have diminished into ordinary 
lean little pigs had we been 
able to get near them. Dis¬ 
tance, on this occasion, cer¬ 
tainly lent enohantment to 
the view I 

The exploration of Khor 
Bukhader ended, we felt we 
ought to be moving on. We 
had already spent a whole 
fortnight over this one har¬ 
bour; the weather was getting 
hotter every day, and there 
was still the whole coast of 


Persia to be examined. I felt, 
however, that the importance 
of the discovery of this won¬ 
derful deep-water anchorage, 
far inland, entirely protected 
from attack from seaward, 
and having an abundant fresh¬ 
water supply, easily available 
by pipe - line or otherwise, 
fully warranted the expendi¬ 
ture of time I had given it. 
It was, I felt convinced, the 
only harbour in Persia en¬ 
dowed with so many possibili¬ 
ties ; and the good luok in 
hitting on it oould scarcely 
be repeated throughout the 
muoh better-known ooast-line 
that stretched for over four 
hundred miles southward be¬ 
fore me. 

The gilt was off the ginger¬ 
bread at the first mouthful, 
yet the rest of the cake re¬ 
mained to be eaten, and accord¬ 
ingly we set forth in the little 
Sphinx next morning, skirting 
the wide sandy shoals that 
preclude all approach by ships 
to the north-eastern part of 
the head of the Gulf, and so 
oame to Bushire, where we had 
to make a short stay, in order 
to get mails, ooals, stores, and 
provisions. 


(To be continued.) 



